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Go... Teach all Nations.. Mat xxviii. 19. 
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DUTIES OF YOUNG ‘CHRISTIANS. ‘ 

33 1. Joun ij. 14.—I Aave written unto you, young -men, because yé are 


strong, and the word of God abideth in you, and ye have overcome the 
19 wicked one. ' 


7 Tux fact that these young men were Christians—che fact that had 
begun to receive that spiritual strength which Divine Gaee a n 
+3 the followers of the Redeemer—the fact that the word of God had entered 
into their hearts, and was abiding there, like a well of water, springing up 
1 to everlasting life—the fact that they had overcome the enemy of their 


souls—the fact, in short, that they had been born of the Spirit, was the 
very reason why the apostle wrote to warn them against sin, and to exhort 





7 them to press onward to the highest point of Christian holiness. 
So now, it is not enough for the youthful Christian, that he has repented 
5 and believed. The work of pastoral vigilance over him does not ceage at , 
the moment he is brought into the kingdom of God. It,is but just begun. yn 
13 He needs perpetually to. be warned against the illusions that beset, his path, . 
21 aad the snares that may intercept his progress towards celestial glory ; and 
perpewally to be incited to holier aspirations, and to more Soros uge- 
9 fulness. , 
« Upon youthful Charatan great reaponaibilitien are devétving. Vinpeak, 
35 not only of the moral influence which they are now exerting, or whieh they’ 
ought to be exerting, on their companions and friends, and of the reaulis ; 
which must come from that influence properly directed ; but | speak more «4 
ib particularly of the bearing which their future character and effort# are to 
1 have on the general prosperity and triumph of ‘the Church of God. The - 
fs moral character of another generation is to be shaped by their spirit and their 
examples. The religious enterprises and triumphs of another:age.are to “4 
1 be achieved by their hands. The immediate destinies of that great king- | 
‘ dom, which is advancing to fill the earth with light and joy, are soan to be 
0 intrusted to their keeping, for them to accélerate its march to universal 


power, or to delay the consummation of its glory. Great results are there- 
fore depending upon what they shall be, and what they shall do. And in 
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Bie piriod of youth, it is for them"to determine, how well fitted they shall’ 
be to discharge these great responsibilities. They have a noble part to act 
in the history of the world’s redemption ; and now, if ever, they must ac- 
quire those habits of devotion, and that character of decided and powerful 
Christian influence, which may enable them nobly to sustain the noble part 
that will devolve upon them. 

It is not enough, then, for the young Christian to be barely a believer ;— 
it is not for him to be satisfied with having just so much piety as will carry 
him reputably through the world, and safely into heaven ; it should be his 
aim to become a Christian of eminent piety and of eminent usefulness. 
It should be his aim to cultivate all those habits, and to acquire all those 
. traits of character, which will qualify him to discharge all his responsibilities. 

Suffer me, then, to suggest to youthful Christians some traits of character 
which they must now acquire and cultivate as a preparation for sustaining, 
happily to themselves and acceptably to God, the part which they will so 
soon be summoned to perform. 


_ And among the points of character which the young Christian ought to 
Gultivate, I would Specify the following: First, A thirst for knowledge. 
Secondly, ‘The spirit of Christian activity. Thirdly, Self-denial ; and 
Fourthly, The habit and spirit of prayer. 


‘vil. The young Christian ought to aim at the highest degree of intel- 
improvement within his reach. An ignorant man may be truly a 
Christian ; may be devout ; may be safe and-happy ; may be in a measure 
useful ;—not, however, because of his ignorance, but im spite of it. He 
may be truly a Christian, devout and happy ; but his Christian character, 
instead of resting on his ignorance, will rest on what he knows. He will 
love God, not because he knows him not, but because he knows him. He 
will hope in Christ, not because he is ignorant of what Christ has done, 
but because he knows that Christ has died to redeem him from his iniqui- 
ties. His desires will tend towards heaven, not because he is ignoraat, but 
because he knows that in his Father’s house are many manciuns. His de- 
votion, if it were the devotion of ignorance, would be superstition ; but 
being Christian devotion, it arises from his knowing that his God is the 
true God, and a rewarder of them that diligently seek him. And that 
happy feeling of safety, under the overshadowing wing of the Almighty, is 
not a delusion which the darkness of his understanding ‘has created, but a 
’ reality, included in the fact which he knows, that all things shall work 
. together for good to them that love God. Now take this ignorant Chris- 
tian and pour upon his mind a flood of knowledge. Let his faculties be 
expanded and strengthened by some sudden influence, till he shall have all 
that reach of thought and all those powers of discrimination, which belong “ 
to the mind fully instructed into the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. 
Let his conceptions of God, and of Christ, and of all eternal things, be- 
come, in a.moment, clear, and wide, and powerful ;—will not the change 
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from ignorance to knowledge heights ‘and beautify all thé since Mi, 
Christian character? Will not his love become more fervent, his confi- ~ 
dence more firm, his hope more inspiring, his devotion more spiritual, and ° 
that happy feeling of security more ffanquil, as the objects and motives of 
these several affections are more clearly apprehended ? ? Will not:the 
change be kindred in its nature to that changé which passes on the spirit 
when it escapes from the darkness and blindness‘of its earthly tabernacle 
to stand in ‘the full brightness of the throne? ~~ 

Again, the ignorant Christian may be usefu); but his ignorance will 
always limit and impede his usefulness. He may be useful, though “he 
knows but a little; and if he can make Bimself useful, with the little 
knowledge which he has, how much more useful would he be, if the sphere 
of ‘his intelligence were widened. His usefulness, of course, can be pro- 
portioned only to his influence ; and it is to be remembered that one of 
the greatest means of influence is knowledge—intellectual superiority. 
He may be useful, for he may have other means_of influence to supply, in 
some degree, the want of knowledge ;—he may have wealth, that shall give 
him power to.bless the destitute with the knowledge of the gospel, or to, 
cause the widow’s heart to sing for’ joy ;~he may be Placed in cireum- 
stances where his mere example of industrious and unrepining toil, or of 
calm submission to the will of God, shall bring persuasion and ¢onviction 
to a thousand hearts. But if, in addition to these sources of influence, he 


had that power, which springs from superior intelligence, how much wide. * 


would be his usefulness—how much more glorious his testimony for God. 


Now, to apply this to the youthful Christian, I would say, aim et the « 


highest degree of intelligence which your condition in life will allow you 
to attain. In this country, and at this age of the world, that degree of ‘in- 
telligence is far higher than indolent minds are ready to suppose. ‘There is 
not within the reach of my voice a single youthful Christian, who may not 
consistently aim at such a degree of knowledge as will make him wiaety 
useful in his appropriate sphere. 

In the first place, study the Bible ; study it every day, and let it be your 
theme of nightly meditation. Study it with constant invoeation of “ that 
Spirit which ‘can enrich with all knowledge ;” for there is no ‘other way in 
which its purest glories can be made to beam so brightly on the soul. Study 
it in course ; so as to understand, not only the meaning of words and verses 
and chapters, but the design and scope and method of each entire book. 


Study it with all the helps which you can command to aid you in under- , 


standing, not only its general import, but all its shades of thought—ajl its 


local and personal allusions. Study it systematically ; seeking*to under- . 


stand its doctrines in their appropriate combination and arrangement, and 
in all their applications to the welfare of the soul, to the business of living, 
to the union of believers with God and with each other, and to the final 
triumph of the kingdom of Christ. ' 

In the next place, study to know the dealings of God with his church. 
Know, as far as possible, all that he is doing for the advancement of hig 
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_ kingdom. Make yourself acquainted with the signs of the times, and the 

events that are occurring from day to day—the outpourings of the 

it on the ehurches—the operations of benevolent enterprise in-every 

land--the triumphs of the gospel in heathen nations. Make yourself ac- 

quainted with these things, not carelessly and superficially, as is the case 

with most men, but thoroughly : so that, instead of taking up with indistinct 

impressions, you may gain that knowledge, the acqnisition of which invigo- 

- rates the mind by discipline, and the possession of which enriches it with. 
wisdom. 

In the next place, seek to become acquainted with the history and character 
of distinguished Christians. Learn what they were—what was the secret 
of their piéty and their usefulness ; and thys drink deep into their wisdom. 

And to add one more specification, make yourself familiar in some mea- 
sure with the history of Christ's kingdom in past ages. ‘earn to take up 
the story of the Church, where the history of the Apostles leaves it with 
Paul preaching in hia hired house at Rome, and to trace the progress of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, through persecution and prosperity, through ages of 
darkness and eras of light, down to the presentday. And suffer not your- 
self to be ignorant of any thing which a well-informed Christian ought to 
know, in such an age and such a country as this. 

Do you say, that this is setting you to a great task—to a great course of 
reading and study? It is indeed a great course, compared with the reading 
which in our day is too frequently put into the hands of youth. And against 
that kind of reading let me warn you. It is easy to read “ religious stories,” 

. “fictions founded upon fact,” and a thousand such-like things, that are every 
day put into the hands of children and youth—all designed for their im- 
provement, But the difficulty is, that though such books may rouse the 
mind to sensibility, and may often illustrate some lesson of morality or of de- 
votion, they impart ordinarily no vigour to the mental powers ; they give the 
mind no stores of knowledge ; they do little to enlarge its scope of thought, 
and to teach it habits of reflection and of wisdom: the danger is, thet, 
abounding as they do within the reach of almost every individual, they will 
occupy each leisure hour ; and, creating in the mind a sickliness of taste 
and feeling, they will not only enervate it by their own direct influence, 
but also shut it out from the healthful fountains of knowledge and of spirit 
ual life. 1 say then, choose for yourself, whether your Christian usefulness 
shall be always hindered and impaired by your own ignorance, and your 
Christian character always marked with the littleness and imperfection of 

~ aft unenlightened mind, or wnether your usefulness shall be wide as the 
sphere in waich God shall give you opportunity to work, and your Chris- 
tian character bright as the privileges which he confers upon you. If you 
choose the latter, as in all duty you are bound to do, you must aim steadily 
at the highest point of intelligence which you are capable of reaching ; and 
you must make a business of this pursuit—a serious daily business, so far 
aa more immediate duties will permit—a matter of conacience and solemn 
Christian obligation. 
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Ile The youthful’ Ohristisin Ought by. all means to cultivate a spiritef ~* 7 
Christian activity. There are Christians who are not active bese: ote 
They are active men perhaps—men of great business, and great enterprise ; ie eee 
—but as Christians they do nothing.» They have intelligence ’ 4 
every other means of influence ; GP tgif ere not active in the cause of 
Christ ; and so their influence is for the most part useless to the church. 
They may be, now and then, wrought upon by others to contributé some 
thing of their influence to the advancement of the cause of God ; but they 
are rarely, if ever, active-—they are passive, having no motion of their own. bh 
er | Now the difficulty with such Christians—and it.js a great one—is, that =~ 
et | When they became Christians, they did not resolve onthe right standard of 
, excellence :—they have never received, afié very likely never will receives 
a: such an impulse as effectually to rouse within them the spirit of Christian 
1p enterprise: they have never formed the habit of untiring activity in the 
th service of Christ. And so they live along, with a reputable profession of 
he Christianity, doing nothing, or next tonothing, for the cause which they 
of & >@ve espoused ; nothing directly, and very'little indirectly, for the salvation 
si of souls: and at last when.they die, neither the church nor the world i 
to much the better for n. ‘They haye-bheen, active enough, as men 

of business ; they have left'Behind perhaps # great amount of property, to be 
of the tempered and eternal ruin of their children ; but as Christians they 
never felt they had any thing great.to do. And when they reach heaven— 
ast if indeed there is room there for such Christians—when they look dowh, 
upon the world they have left, and see how little they have done for it, they 
will for ever regret their slothfulness, and for.ever adore that grace which, . 4 
m- | Could forgive such guilty inefficiency. Now. it is for you, my young'friendy, =... 
he | % choose whether you will be such Ohristians—mere ciphers in the kings = ~~ 
mi dom of God—or whether you will be Christians to some purpose. If you. 
he | 40 not choose to spend your life in doing nothing for the cause of Chriaty) “> 
ht, | 20W is the time for you to establish such habits of activity, and to cultivate , 
at, such a spirit of Christian enterprise,’as will hereafter guide you and impel 
‘ill you into every path of usefulness which Providence’ may opens Cultivate 
sto | therefore now such a spirit and such habits, that hereafter the work of serving 
Christ; by efforts for tho advancement of his kingdom, may hot be to you a 


eS sa?“ a6 


~ strange work—a work too strange to be attempted. If you do not form — 
iw these habits now, probably you never will ; for it is very rare that an indivi- Bi, 
‘ie dual, converted in youth, is, in after life, s0 converted a second time as to a¢- 


of quire a new Christian spirit and to form new Christian habits. ~ The general 
he form which his character takes at the beginning, commonly continues tothe 
end. I say then, if you are to be an active Christian hereaftery you must 
be an active Christian now. Opportunities for being active—Opportunities B 
ily for cultivating the spirit of Christian enterprise—are now abundant. The ~~ 
or church is arming all her sons for self-defence and for conquest, In the 
far sabbath-school, in the various associations for missions, for distributing the * 
me Bible, for circulating religious tracts, for all the purposes of Chyistian bene- . = 
volence, there is work for young hands to do ; and in these ways you ean be “a 
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active now, and can be cherishing that spirit of enterprise, which will not 
only enlarge your Christian usefulness and augment your Christian enjoy- 
ment through life, but will swell the happiness of your eternal song in 
heaven. The circle of your brothers and sisters, or the wider circle of your 
youthful friends, affords a thousand occasions for Christian activity—which 
if you improve, you may not only turn many to righteousness, but win for 
yourself g brighter and still brighter crown of everlasting glory. 


. ILL. The young Christian ought to learn the discipline of self-denial. If 
any man will come after me, says Christ, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me. The denial of self—the renunciation of 
selfise pursuits—the sacrifice of selfish gratifications—is, throughout the 
word of God, one of the most obvious and essential traits of Christian 
character. And yet this trait of character is but little insisted on, and still 
less exhibited in the conduct of those who bear the Christianname. The 
professors of Christianity in our day are at ease in Zion; they dwell in 
ceiled houses ; they stretch themselves upon their couches, and eat the 
lambs out of the flock ; they chaunt to the sound of the viol ; they drink 
wine in bowls, and anoint themselves. with the chief ointments ; but they 
are not grieved for the affliction of Joseph. Look round on the majority 
of those who call themselves the followers of Christ, and see how mucl 
their religion costs them. Habitual self-denial for the cause of the Re- 
deemer—the daily bearing of the cross—there is nothing like it in their 
creed or in their thoughts. What superfluity do they retrench, that they 
may have something for the work of God? What luxury do they forego ? 
Who is it that is apparelled more gaily or more expensively than they and 
their children? Whose entertainments—whose sacrifices on the altar of 
fashion and to the pride of life, are more splendid, more luxurious, more 
costly than theirs? Who more eager in the pursuit of wealth than they ? 
In short, who is more conformed to the world in its reputable pleasures, in 
its pride, in its pursuits? And all'the while, from the four winds there 
comes into their ears, the cry of*misery to be relieved, the cry of ignorance 
fo be instructed, the cry of sin to be removed by the application of the Gos- 
pel, and the shouts of the armies of Immanuel rushing to the victory. Yet, 
to aid the triumphs of the cross, to heal the diseases and relieve the mise- 
ries of a wicked world, they bestow nothing but the crumbs that fall from 
_ their table—nothing but that which they cannot respectably appropriate to 
themselves or their children. 

Now if ever the church is to achieve the conquest of the world, the 
work must be accomplished by Christians of another stamp from these. 
The ancient self-denial—the ancient bearing of the cross—must not only be 
revived; but must be general among the followers of Christ ; and men must 
feel that it costs something to be Christians. Therefore I say to you, my 
youthful brethren, gird yourselves’now to follow your Redeemer. Learn 
in youth the holy discipline of self-denial. Try now how much you can 
retrench from your pleasures and your pride for the sake of glorifying God. 
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Discipline yourselves by self-denial—by bearing the cross daily—so that you 
may be a chosen generation, a peculiar people, zealous of good works. ~~ . 


IV. The young Christian needs to cultivate the habit and spirit of prayer’. 
It is prayer, constant, fervent; prayer, habitual intimate intercourse with 
God, that spreads over the Christian character its beauty, its celestial 
graces, its spiritual unction. And this intercourse with God, this ferveney 
of supplication, which arrays the believer in the brightest panoply of hea- 
ven, is a grace to be attained and perfected, like all the other Christian 
graces, by cultivation. Itis not bestowed at once, complete and sure. The 
spirit of devotion is to be gained and to be made constant and character- 
istic, only by cultivating the habit of devotion. And without the habit and 
the spirit of devotion—without the habit of constant and earnest prayer,— 
though a man be ever so intelligent on all the points of Christian know- 
ledge, and though he be ever so active and ever so self-denying—all his 
knowledge will be only that which puffeth up ; all his activity will be the ac- 
tivity of a bustling and meddling spirit; all his self-denial’ will be self- © 
righteousness. Without the constant habit of prayer, he may have fits of 
devotional excitement,” but his light will not burn with the calm and steady 
brightness that increases to the perfect day. ‘Mherefore cultivate in 
youth the habit and the spirit of devotion. © Cultivate this habit in 
your closets, and cultivate the habit of praying with each other and for 
each other. So shall you advance from strength to strength. So shall you 
be like the fleece of Gideon, rich with the dew of heaven, while all around 
isdry. Soshall your path, through a world of temptation, be bright like the 
path of him who spent whole nights in prayer upon the solitary mountains. 
So shall you grow in grace and in every divine attainment—your character 
gaining, continually, symmetry and strength, till you shal} reach the measure 
of the stature of perfect men in Christ Jesus. 


Would to God I could make you know what results are depending upon 
you what interests of the church and of a dying world are involved in 
your future-character and efforts. When I look on the young Christians « 
of this age, and reflect that they are soon to sustain the ancient glories of 
the church of God,—when I look abroad on the earth and see the crisis 
that is at hand,—when | listen to the cries that come from every quarter of 
the world, summoning the people of God to new efforts and more splendid 
exhibitions of piety ;—I seem to see the hoary generations that are past, 
rising up from their repose to watch over the progress of the young fol- 
lowers of Christ ;—I seem to hear the voices of blest spirits from above, 
cheering them on in the career of piety ;—I seem to see a world in misery, 
turning its imploring hands to them, and beseeching them to be ‘worthy’of 
their name, worthy of their privileges, worthy of their noble destiny ;—I 
seem to hear—I do hear God himself speaking from the heavens, Ye have 
chosen the better part, oN Twill give you crowne 
of life. 
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THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST. 


I. Jon, ii. 6.—He that saith he abideth in him, ought himself also 80 to 
walk, even as he walked. 


« Te meaning of the text is, that every Christian ought to regulate his 
conduet by the example of Christ. 

"© "Phere aré those who, while they insist on the example of Christ, refuse 
to acknowledge whatever we mean by the glory of his character, and deny 
ali that we understand by the efficacy of his atonement. Against errors so 

* gubversive of the Gospel, we feel bound to be watchful. And this is 
tight. It is right that every Christian should beware of delusion; 
and it is’ peculiarly proper that those who are set for the defence of the 
Gospel, should warn the churches against prevailing error. 

But when the mind is placed in the attitude of controversy, it is always 
in danger of taking such views of the truth, as, if not decidedly erroneous, 
are at least distorted. He who is most zealous for the avoidance of some 
individual error, is often most liable to fall under the unnoticed influence 
of an opposite delusion. Thus Christiansyand perhaps Christian ministers, 
of our day, in their zeal to defend the atonement of the Saviour, and his 
true Divinity, may be in danger of forgetting, or rather in some degree over- 
Ipoking the obligations of all, and especially of such as hope for salvation 

him, to make his example the exact model of their own conduct. 

‘Mel say this, by way of caution against an evil to which we are all liable. 

‘We are in danger of reading the Bible and studying its truths, too much as 

e@utroversialists ; and if we do so, we are in danger of fixing our attention, 

~*~... not too closely perhaps, but too exclusively on those particular topics of 

~*~» the Gospel.which we are more specially zealous to support. While we are 

4 (iz looking for proof-texts, we overlook what does not aid us in our controversy ; 

=. and thus we-lose that devotional and practical effect which the reading of 
God’s word in simplicity of soul cannot fail to produce. 

If you will forget, for a season, all the views of the Gospel which you 
have received from controversial and abstract systems of Christian truth, and 
im that state of mind take up the writings of the New Testament, you will see 
how frequently and forcibly the example of our Lord is insisted on as a 

. practicable subject of familiar and constant imitation. It is nowhere made 
a taatter of formal discussion ; but it is often brought forward, as if it were 
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among the most powerful of all considerations to direct the feelings and 
fashion the conduct. When Christ would enforce on his disciples the duty 
of humility and mutua} kindness, he tells them of what he had done in per- 
forming for them the hutnblest-offices. The Apostle to the G 

he tells his Corinthiam*brethren that in all things he seeks not his own 
profit, but the profit of many, that they may be saved, calls upon them to join 
with him in this imitation of the Saviour. In like manner when he would 
inspire the believers at Philippi with that lowliness of mind and that bene» 
volence of heart which might lead them to forego, for each other’s good, 
their individual convenience, he sets before them the example of Christ,“ who 
being in the form of God, humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross,’’ receiving at last @ glorious exaltation, 


~ as the reward of his humility, and pains, and death. And when he would 


enforce the same lesson on the church at Rome, he employs the same argu> 
ment ; “ Let every one of us please his neighbour for his geod 4 edification ; 
for even Christ pleased not himself.” So likewise when.he™ stir up 
the Hebrew Christians to patience, to constancy, to high and@aianly daring* 
for the faith ; having told them first of the multitudes, who in every former 
age had laboured andiendured in the cause of God, and who are now look- 
ing down with sympathy, and as it were with the voice of cheering, on the 
pains and conflicts of the church below ; be brings forward, as the last and 
most persuasive of all, the example of Jesus, and commands them, if they 
would run with patience the race set before them, to “ look unto Jesus the 
author and finisher of their faith, who for the joy that was set before him 
endured the cross, despising the shame.” . In these cases the example of 
our Lord is brought forward as a motive to the exercise of some particular 
virtue. But in the text the declaration is more general ; the whole moral 
eharacter of Christ is to be imitated by all who profess to be his. And in 
those numerous passages which speak of the Christian as following his 
Lord, as putting on the new man, or as conformed: to the image of God's 
Son, the same proposition is intimated with equal clearness. And 
these and the many other Scripture testimonies, we might without 
conelude that one purpose whieh God designed to accomplish by. the 
of his Son, was, that he might magnify the law by displaying befpre. 
visible and winning example of complete obedience. ~ 








only to your admiring regards, but also to-your constant and diligent imi- 3- 
tation. And that I may do this, let me exhibit its PERFECTION, ite PRACTI- 


I. The example of Christ is perfect. It illustrates every description of 
moral excellence. By this I mean that hie conduct was a living exhibition 


of the whole duty of man. The history.of our Lord is not merely what we 
See in some poetic conceptions of excellence-~-the developement of a single 


My design at this time is, to commend the example of oor Lord; not {— ‘Sees 
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virtue. It is the complete union of all attributes that can be conceived of 
as virtuous and praiseworthy in human character ; the perfect combination 
of whatsoever things are true, or honest, or just, or pure, or lovely, or of 
good report. Here is devotion, deep, fervent, and unwavering. Here is 
faith in God, ever corresponding to the devotion which it nourishes. Here 
is benevolence, wide ‘as the universe, and active for the happiness of all 
within the circuit of its influence. Here is fortitude, which nothing can 
appal, and constancy that never swerves. Here is patience, that stands up 
to endure under every affliction ; and submission, bowing without a mur- 
mur to the will of God—though he command the extremity of toil and the 
agony of death. Here is industry, devoting every moment and every faculty 
to the accomplishment of the plans which his benevolence had conceived 
and his piety had sanctified. Here is meekness, that remained unmoved 
under ‘the grossest indignities, and amid provocations the most grievous to 
be borne. Here is humility, that exulted not in the hosannas of applauding 
thousands; nor in the offered robes of .royalty, nor in the consciousness of 

* power and’ wisdom and every excellence that men admire—a lowliness of 
soul that delighted in retirement from applause, that chose the humblest 
companions for his retinue of friends, and that fled from before his country- 
men, not when danger threatened, not when anger burst forth in fury, 
but when they would have taken him by force and made him king. Here, 
in short,’is the developement of every virtue that can ennoble the character 
of; man, the exhibition of every excellence that can find acceptance 
with God. 


_—" 


‘HI. As the example of Christ exhibits every description of moral excel- 
lence, it 1s also held forth as a practicable subject of imitation for all men. 
Here I am aware of contradicting, in some sort, if not the opinions, at least 
the indefinite impressions of many a Christian. ‘The impression is not 
unfrequent, among those who call themselves the followers of Christ, that, 

_ though they are bound to imitate their Lord, it is enough if they follow him, 
like Peter, “ a great way off ;” and therefore, though they may tread in his 

'» steps, it is with a timid and a hesitating progress. There lurks within their 
minds the feeling, that it is impossible for them to be conformed to the image 
of the Son of God, and that therefore they are not to aim at a point so ele- 
vated as his spotless example. Such an impression is fatal to the growth 
of piety. And therefore, | repeat it, the example of Christ is a practicable 
example for universal imitation. 
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The excellencies of Christ’s example, which we are called to imitate, 
are excellencies of which all men are capable. And the reason is,—they 
are moral excellencies and human excellencies. They consist not in the 
power, and majesty, and wisdom of the Deity, but in the voluntary actions, 
the choices, the preferences of the man Christ Jesus. The example of 
Christ has ‘nothing to do with the peculiar constitution of his person, or 
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with the adorable faculties of his divine nature ; it has respect only to’the 
manner in which he. employed his faculties. It consists not in his myste- 
rious oneness with his Father on the throne of heaven, but in his devotion 
—those prayers consuming the long watches of the night—those fastings 
and strivings with human trials—those solitary communings with his God, 
and our God. It consists not in the power that raised the dead, and swayed 
the elements ; but in his benevolence,—that ruling determination,of ‘his 
mind, under the influence of which he “ went about doing good.”’ It con- 
sists not in the wisdom that unveiled futurity, and brought down instruction 
from the skies ; but in the kindness and gentleness that condescended to 
the prejudices of ‘the weak, and the ignorance of the unenlightened. It 
consists not in his office as the Redeemer of the world, nor in the great re- 
sults that were depending on his obedience and death; but in that obe- 
dience itself, in the patience that endured to the end, in the humility that 
rejected earthly honours and distinctions, in the submission that cried “ Thy 
will, not mine, be done,”—in the self-denial that forewent-all personal 
convenience and comfort, for the promotion of his object, and in all those 
moral excellencies which were the glory and perfection of his human na- 
ture. Ali these excellencies, you perceive, belonged to his conduct, not to 


the peculiar constitution of his being ; they are moral and human excel’ ~ — of 


lencies ; and consequently not one of them is beyond the capacity of any 


mind which is not incapable of every moral action. Say not that Christ 


was free from human infirmities ; for then what means it, that he took part 
of flesh and blood ? What means it, that in all things it behooved him to be 
made like unto his brethren? What means the story of his perilous temp- 
tation? What means it, that he can be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmity, and hath been tried in all points, like as we are, yet without sin ? 
You cannot deny, then, that the excellencies of Christ’s example are ex- 
cellencies of which all men are capable, except by arming the impenitent 
with an unanswerable excuse for all their unbelief and hardness of heart. 


The excellencies of Christ’s character are excellencies which all men 
are commanded to possess and cultivate. ‘The devotion, the faith, the pa- 
tience, the submission, which we see in Jesus,—his benevolenceshis industry, 
his humility—all the virtues which are so forcibly exhibited in his history, 
and which make up that character of perfection, are virtues which every 
man is daily called to exercise. Whenever you can find a man on whom . 
there is no obligation to benevolence, or to industrious enterprise in the 
work of serving God ; whenever you can find a man who has no need of 
devotion, or of faith, no calls for the exercise of patience and submission, 
no occasions for fortitude and constancy, or of whom meekness and hu- 
mility are not required,—whenever you can find such a man, you will find 
a man who need not make the character of Christ the model‘ of: his own. 
But till such a man be found, it cannot be questioned that the example of 
our Lord is an example of the very excellencies which all mankind-are 
bound to possess and exhibit. 
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Nor is thin Bi lls circumstances its witch Christ lived, and the scenes 
through which he passed, are, for the most part, of that plain and every- 
day description, which makes the exhibitions of his perfect excellence, 
more familiar to the comprehension, and more accessible to the imitation 
of all. Had he been born amid the pomp and splendours of royalty ; had 
he been called, like» Moses, to contend with a proud, capricious monarch, 
and t0,exercise dominion over 4 rude and wayward people ; or had it been 
hi# lot to act like Joshua upon the tented field and in the bloody conflict ;-— 
pure and perfect as his example might have been, it would have been, or, 
at least, it would have seemed to be, only an example for kings and rulers, 
or an example for distinguished patriots, the founders of ‘a nation’s laws, or 
the defenders of a nation’s freedom. It would have been difficult to bring 
down the exhibitions of his holiness from the bewildering splepdour of their 
circumstances, to the familiar apprehension and daily imitation of the great 
majority of men. But as it is, there is no such difficulty. His excel- 
lencies of character are enveloped with no glare of cirewmstances; they 
are all personal excellencies, and all naked to our perception. His virtues 
we contemplate and admire, not as the virtues of a lawgiver, or 4 con- 
queror, but as the virtues of a man. And thus, in the wise designs of God, 


at this high example of every moral excellence is held out before men of 


every. condition as a subject for their daily imitation. 


HII, As the example of Christ is perfect and practicable, so likewise it is 
wisely provided for mankind as a most important means of moral culture, 
It is wisely provided, because human nature is moved, especially to virtue, 
by example rather than by precept ; and because human nature is made for 
lofty purposes, and succeeds best where its aim is the highest. 

‘The measure of all moral character, the rule by which all human ac- 
tions will be tried, is the holy law of God. That law he has written in 
his word, intelligible to every apprehension, and enforced by high rewards 
and awful penalties. But such is the perverseness of the human mind, 
that it is not easily attracted to obedience by the mere precept of the 
law, which seems to it like some cold and formal abstraction. The bent 
of man in all his dispositions is wayward ; and, therefore, in the effort after 
moral excellence, he needs peculiarly the influence of example. He needs 
no such influence to lead him away from God, and away from all that con- 
stitutes the true dignity and happiness of his own existence. In all the 
paths of sin, he can walk, as if by instinct, without a guide, and without 
the traces of a footstep before him. But when he is to be brought back, 
he needs a thousand arguments, and instruction in a thousand forms. Its 

to hold up before him the pure and plain direetions of the law, 
even though it be enforced with all that is glorious in its rewards, and all 
that is awful in its penalties. He shrinks from these holy requisitions, as 
if they were a thing as impossible to be performed, as they are discordant 
with. his feelings. He needs to see the excellence of the law, and the 
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beauty of obedience, moving, as it were, before him, if some living form, 
and thus provoking him to admire, to love, to imitate. Hence it is, that the 
holy deportment, the constant, active, exemplary piety of Christians is of 
so much importance, so indispensable to the successful preaching of the mF 
word. Hence it is, that the godliness of an individual believer so often ss 
diffuses itself over the whole church with which he ié@nited. Heng@itis, 7 
that the biography of eminent gaisits’ becomes so useful. The reverded 
piety of Davin Braweup has called the most perilous service ‘of 
the church gueh men ag Maxtes’and Pansom ; while many a female spirit J 
has kindled with the mild, yot fervent devotion of Hannret Newen. And 
hence it is, that God has given us the example of his Son, to be the model 
of our character, andthe aim of all our efforts. : 

‘But the wisdom of this provision, and its importance as a means of moral . 
culture, appear more strikingly, when we reflect that God has thus given for 
our model an example of nothing less than absolute perfection. For, such 
an example is of all others best adapted to the wants and to the character 
of our nature. Such is the infirmity of man, that without some palpable «- 
display of pure and absolute perfection, his notions of moral excellence.“ 
which he might attain must have always been comparatively sale 
indistinct. And such is the character of man, that in all things the. 
he aspires the more complete is his success ; and whatever may be 
pursuit in which he engages with all his soul, the highest models of which | 
his mind can fashion the distinct conception, will be the standard of his 
efforts. And therefore God, to aid men in their efforts after moral ex- 
cellence, holds out before them for their imitation the example of his own 
Son—elevated, pure, and perfect. ' 
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We see then, that in the’ life of Jesus Christ the law of God has been 
embodied and exemplified. A perfect example bas been presented ; an 
example of practicable holiness, and adapted for universal imitation ; an 
example which constitutes one of the most important means of moral eul- 
ture which infinite wisdom has ever afforded. The subject thus considered 
admits of many important applications. , 

1. And first, it may be applied to illustrate the moral perveraenesa of - 
mankind. There is in man’s native character, as moralists have often 
observed, a disposition to excel in every attainment which he deems worthy 
of high admiration. ‘To whatever pursuit an individual devotes himself 
with all his energies, in that pursuit he is ever making progress, and w 
aught of excellence remains before him, he feels a longing discontent 
urges him for ever onward, He who hes determined tu be truly 
any department of excellence, sets before his mind the highest standard. of 
attainment, and never rests till he haa equalled, or if it be not absolutely 
perfect, has surpassed it. As it wae with the orator of ancient times, who 
studied all the examples of eloquence that were before him, and resolving 
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‘ towurpasstheayaHjformed to himself, by the imagined combination of their 
various excellence, the conception of “ something immense and infinite ;’ 
and then made this ideal image of perfection the standard of his efforts ;— 
just so it is with men in-every department in which they strive for excel- 
lence... The instances have often been collected and described. The 
scholar looks forth exultingly over the figlds which he resolves to traverse, 
and, measuring the strides of the great examples who have gone before, his 
spirit/cries, “1 will surpass them.’’ .The artist studies tlie noblest speci- 
mens ;~he travels, it may be, to distant countries, that, having seen the 

most exalted models, he may be enabled. by long effort to excel them all. 
And so the youthful poet, impelled by his own kindling aspirations, turns 
over with a feverish emulation those productions which have’won the admi_ 
ration of every’age. Now, bear in mind this principle of human nature, 
this disposition to excel, this longjng after the perfect and the infinite,— 
remember that for eighteen hundred years there has been held forth before 
the sons .of men, expressly for their imitation, a high and perfect exhibition 
of moral excellence ; a specimen of the only excellence which God approves ; 
a specimen which all, in every condition, may make their standard ;—and 
when you have seen how few have been persuaded or provoked to imitation, 
and how faint, and inconstant, have been, for the most part, the efforts of 

' those few ;—then tell me, if you have not seen a most impressive illustra- 

tion of the perverseness of man’s moral nature, and the supineness of all his 

moral faculties. And if it be a fact, that this example has been familiar to 
your mind from infancy, and yet has never won your fervent love, or roused 


in you the effectual resolution to resemble it ; can you not read in such a 
fact your own perverseness ’—and must not such perverseness be a fearfut 
omen of your destiny ? 


2. The example of Christ may be applied as a test of Christian cha- 
racter. “He that saith he abideth in him, ought himself also so to walk, 
even as he walked.’”’ Here is the standard of Christian character ; here the 
simple and obvious test by which all pretensions to Christian character 
must be settled. A man may have his frames, and talk much about his ex- 
periences, and yet be no Christian. A man may be exceedingly well 
informed on the doctrines of religion, and his contemplations may ravish him 
with their sublimity, or dissolve his spirit in emotions of tenderness ; while 
yet he is no Christian. A man may be liberal in his contributions to 
objects of public utility, and his name may stand in capitals on the cata- 

e of those who are the benefactors of their country or the benefactors 
the church ; while yet he is no Christian. But that man who follows in 
the steps of Jesus ; whose character is modelled after his image ; who leads 
a life of meekness, and patience, and self-denial, and toil, and benevolence, 
and prayer, such as were seen in the life of Christ ;—that man, and that 
man only, is a Christian. He whose connection with Jesus is seen, not only 
in his profession ; not only at the table of his Lord, or in the house of God, 
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or in the meeting for devotion ; not only in now and then a'#ingle act of bese. 
volence, or now and then a sudden flight of ardent feeling ; but more than 
all, in the tenor of his every-day deportment—he who walketh even as 
Christ walked—he it is whom Christ will own as his disciple. To know 
him therefore, you must go into his family, and into his place of solitary 


prayer ; you must follow him to his business ; you must hear 
not only when he is on his guard, and when. jeligion i is distinct 


























him, but when he mingles among men, and when in the current 
his thoughts flow out without restraint ; you must see what are his schemes, 
his hopes ;° what is the object of his toils; and you must think the while, 
how all these things would look if they were set down as a chapter im the 
life of Jesus Christ. If you see the love of money ; if you see the pride of 
life ; if you see the heart and the hand fast closed against the calls of bene- 
volence ; if you see any passion unrestrained ;— anger, or envy, or pride, or 
levity ; if you see a spirit that delights in tales of scandal, or a spirit that 
complains and murmurs and is restless ; if you see any of these things, how 
can it be that this man is a follower of Christ? How can he be a preven y sea 












































tian, if he cannot stand the test of Christian character ? Me) 
Now try this test yourself. Suppose you should live one whole pee ez- a, ae 

actly as Christ lived : how would that day compare with the ordinary days °. 

of your life? Would it be a day for the suspension of your customary pur aa 











suits and of your wonted enjoyments? If so, then the conclusion is too 
obvious to be mistaken. Try the test again. Where have you been during 
the past week, and what have you done? If Christ had gone with you 
wherever you went ; if he had stood by you to hear whatever you said, and 
to witness all your actions ; would not he have been ashamed of you ; and 
would not you have been ashamed to have him look upon you? He was 
with you, though you saw him not. If you forgot his presence, he did not 
forget you. He saw you :—and did he see you walking even as he walked ? 
If he did not, how are you his disciple? Be-not deceived. You may have 
many goodly frames, and may speak many goodly words about your own 
inward conflicts ; and yet be none of his. You may know much about his 
gospel, and admire the splendour of eternal things ; and yet be none of his. 
You may perform from time to time many an occasional act of devotion 
or of benevolence ; and yet be none of his. If you are his, you will so walk 
even as he walked. Be not deceived; for God is not deceived. Be not 
deceived ; if you have not the spirit of Christ, you are none of his. 

























































3. Once more: The example of Christ may be applied to illustrate the 
condition and the duty of degenerate Christians. {t illustrates their con- , 
dition. Professing to be in Whrist, they have wandered from the pathdn’ 
which he walked. They have engaged in pursuits, in which, if he had 
been engaged, they know it would have been pollution to his character. 
They have indulged desires and passions, which, if he had indulged, they 
know he never could have been “the Lamb of God.”” They have ne- 
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the god of this world. They have grasped after vanity, and laboured for 
that which satisfieth not. Thus, heavenly desires, devout affections, god- 
like aspirations, have died away within them, They now sustain a cold and 
inconsistent profession, which is a heavy burthen to their souls, and under 

whiely they live uneasy and unsatisfied. This is their condition. They 
have wandered from that path in which the Saviour trod, and in which the 
company of his redeemed have followed on to glory ; they have wandered 
from that path on which the light of God’s countenance beams always like 
the morning, and in which duty and enjoyment, purity and blessed hope, go 
hand in hand. What then is their duty? What, but to return»without 
délay ? What, but to renounce immediately every pursuit, every affection, 
every passion, which is inconsistent with the example of Christ? What, 
‘but to act, from this moment, in all circumstances, just as conscience says 
that Jesus would have acted ? 


Rise, then, cold, degenerate, dead believer ; lay aside every weight, and | 


the sins that do so easily beset thee, and run with patience the race that is 
set before thee, LoogINe UNTO JEsus. 





** My dear Redeemer, and my Lord! 
I.read my duty in thy word ; 
But in thy life the law appears, 
Drawn out in living characters. 


Such was thy truth, and such thy zeal, 
Such deference to thy Father’s will, 

Thy love and meekness so divine, 

I would transcribe, and make them mine. 


Cold mountains, and the midnight air, 

. Witness’d the fervour of thy prayer : 
The desert thy temptations knew, 
Thy conflict, and thy victory too. 


Be thou my pattern ; make me bear 

More of thy gracious image here ; 

Then God, the Judge, shall own my name 
Among the followers of the Lamb.” 
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